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this fundamental policy. President de la Huerta and Presi- 
dent-elect Obregon have also made public declarations to 
the effect that Article XXVII of the Mexican Federal Con- 
stitution is not and must not be interpreted as retroactive 
or violative of valid property rights. 

"We are a proud people, and the source of our pride is as 
high a conception of national honor as was ever erected by 
any nation. Therefore, sir, when the Mexican Government 
declares that it is willing and ready to assume full responsi- 
bility for all of its international obligations, it is a solemn 
pledge that will be kept to the letter. 

"Present conditions in Mexico — the stability of the govern- 
ment, the spirit of the people — together with the plain state- 
ment of a sovereign people's purpose, all combine, it seems 
to me, to end misunderstanding, and I have the hope that 
your government will feel justified in recognizing the present 
government of Mexico and in resuming official relations in 
order that, with a spirit of true friendship and co-operation, 
we may look forward to the necessary rehabilitation of 
Mexico. 

"Please permit me to thank you for your courtesies and 
never-failing understanding. In the spirit of your great 
President, you have not lacked in the appreciation of our 
struggle for liberty, nor have you ever lost sight of the fact 
that the sovereignty of Mexico is the most sacred possession 
of our people. It is because of this attitude that I am able 
to write to you" in such frankness and such sureness that 
you will understand this letter to be no mere political over- 
ture, but the honest expression of an honest friendship. 
"Respectfully, 

"B. V. .Pesqueiba." 

SECRETARY COLBY'S COMMENT AND PROPHECY 

"The discussions which have for some time been in prog- 
ress with Mr. Pesqueira, representing the Mexican Govern- 
ment, give promise of a speedy and happy outcome. The 
letter which he has addressed to me, and which I am today 
giving out for publication, is a very significant, and I may 
add a very gratifying and reassuring, statement of the atti- 
tude and purposes of the new Government of Mexico. 

"Mr. Pesqueira came to Washington bearing the fullest 
powers to speak and act on behalf of his government and 
has exhibited throughout the course of the discussidns a 
complete realization of Mexico's international obligations, 
just as his letter reflects clearly the firm resolve of his 
government to discharge them. 

"I think I am warranted in saying that the Mexican ques- 
tion will soon cease to be a question at all, inasmuch as it 
is about to be answered, not only as it concerns the United 
States, but, indeed; the whole world as well. 

"The new Government of Mexico has given indications of 
stability, sincerity, and a creditable sensitiveness to its 
duties and their just performance. While the full protection 
of valid American interests, which is clearly enjoined upon 
us as a duty, has at all times been a matter of primary 
concern to us, I may say that on the part of this country 
there has been no attempt to prescribe rigid and definite 
terms upon which a recognition of the Mexican Government 
would be expressly conditioned. 

"This we have deemed wholly unnecessary, and the dis- 
avowal of the Mexican representative of any policy of repu- 
diation of obligation or confiscation of property or vested 
rights, either through retroactive legislation or future regu- 
lations, has the added value of being spontaneous and un- 
prompted. 

"There are certain pending matters in controversy between 
the two governments and our respective nationals, but these 
will be determined either by agreement or by the process of 
arbitration, to which Mexico is prepared to yield complete 
assent. 

"The letter of Mr. Pesqueira offers a basis upon which 
the preliminaries to recognition can confidently proceed, and 
I am hopeful that within a short time the sympathetic friend- 
ship and the patient forbearance which President Wilson 
has manifested toward the Mexican people during the long 
period of their internal disorders will be fully vindicated. 
The desire reflected in Mr. Pesqueira's letter for the confi- 
dence and amicable regard of the United States is fully 



reciprocated, and I am happy to believe that the last cloud 
upon the ancient friendship of the two peoples is soon to 
disappear." 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

The International Passport Conference, which 
sat in Paris during the latter part of October, had 
representatives of twenty-six nations present. Becom- 
mendations were made embodying changes which, if 
adopted by governments, will very markedly better con- 
ditions that have made travel more or less a nightmare 
for tourists and for business men since the war ceased; 
and by the beginning of the tourist season of 1921 it is 
hoped that Europe will have returned to something like 
its pre-war state, though from the standpoint of idealism 
even that was far from satisfactory. The conference 
adjourned to meet in Barcelona, Spain, in January, 
when it is hoped that final action can be taken in the 
light of sympathetic co-operation by governments. 
Though the United States was not represented at this 
conference, its findings are to be sent to the Department 
of State, and the requisite action is expected from the 
Western Eepublic. Post-war restrictions in this realm 
have been partly due to fear, partly to a desire to in- 
crease national income by excessive fees, and partly to 
the existence of the Eussian propaganda using persons 
who deliberately practice fraud. 

Seduction of navies, following the Peace Conference, 
has not proceeded apace save where compulsory, as with 
Germany. Great Britain, to her credit, seems to be 
going about it in a more thoroughgoing fashion than any 
of the Allies, though even in her case it is more a process 
of "scrapping" outgrown or wornout craft than it is any- 
serious diminution of her fighting strength. Chile has 
been conspicuous in this form of merchandising with 
Great Britain. In Japan and in the United States there 
has been steady incr-ease of the navy, and these rivals in 
Pacific waters are proceeding on programs involving 
heavier taxation to meet new construction. The United 
States has advertised for sale five war ships which saw 
service in the Spanish-American war, and also a rather 
large fleet of small auxiliary craft used during the late 
war for scouting and similar service. The latter will 
find purchasers in the home market. The war ships may 
go, as some of Great Britain's have, to the lesser powers. 
Early in November the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
Holland announced that Holland, relying on the League 
of Nations to proceed with its disarmament plans, 
planned at once to reduce its already small naval force. 

The egoism of thf> Caucasian is well described by 
Sir Henry Johnston, writing in the Manchester Guardian 
and reviewing Lothrop Stoddard's book, "The Eising 
Tide of Color Against White World Supremacy." There 
is no Briton who knows better the facts and the implica- 
tions of race contacts within the British Empire than 
this veteran civil servant, student of the sciences, and 
writer of clever novels. He says : 

The colored people have acquired, through the missionary, 
the white man's education and knowledge. They are refusing 
serfdom ; they are aspiring to equality of status and oppor- 
tunity. There would be little to terrify us in all this were 
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we not so deeply attached to a pink-and-white skin as the 
hall-marks of gentility, of race dominance. Once we would 
agree to regard complexions of ivory-yellow, of pale buff, of 
bronze or chocolate-brown as equally beautiful with a white 
skin that shows through it the warm color of the blood, 
there would be nothing more to fttss about. All mankind 
would mingle, and in a few hundred years there would be 
but one physical type of man-god on the planet. But that is 
just where the white man will not yield. His women may 
occasionally, as in Shakespeare's time, look favorably on 
the burnished livery of the sun or the lineaments and 
strength of an Othello. But the white man says — so far 
as he expresses the policy of his race — "There shall be no 
intermingling of white and colored. The two divisions of 
the human stock shall live side by side, if need be, but there 
shall be no surrender of the white man's physical ideal or 
of his political supremacy. He shall always remain apart, 
a stage nearer the demigod than the humans with brown 
or yellow skins." Unfortunately for his consistency of pur- 
pose, the white male betrays little or no reluctance to con- 
tract left-handed unions with the colored female. So in all 
the continents these half-way types are increasing; they 
are resenting their position of bastardy; and they are be- 
ginning to join with their darker-colored Mongol or negro 
relations in attacking the white man's supremacy, and are 
fighting him now with his own weapons. 

German missions and missionaries in lands now 
passed out of Germany's political control have been hav- 
ing until the present a difficult time. Their plight has 
not gone without sympathetic investigation and public 
discussion by the Protestant missionary officials of the 
United States, notably by Dr. Arthur J. Brown, of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, whose articles 
dealing with the different difficult problems involved, 
published in Christian Work, shed more light upon the 
subject than is to be found elsewhere. For Lutherans 
in the United States the pecuniary, burdens have been 
heavy that this phase of post-war adjustment has created. 
Being the richest of the friends of the German mission- 
ary societies, they have had to aid them with counsel 
and with funds, helped in the task, be it said, by the 
Lutherans of Scandinavia. American Lutheranism to- 
day is much stirred, not only by the practical aspects of 
its duties in this matter, but also by the principle in- 
volved in the obstructions which are being put in the 
way of a return to their former stations of the German 
missionaries; and at the biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran Church, held in "Washington in October, 
after considerable debate and careful editing of its pro- 
nunciamento, sent forth the following statement: 

"The principle of religious liberty has slowly gained 
ground and is now recognized by all governments in peace 
treaties and international affairs. 

"The right to propagate religious truth is a corollary of 
religious liberty. It is as inalienable as is the right of 
civil liberty. 

"The exercise of the rights of conscience cannot be an- 
nulled unless it becomes subversive of good morals and 
public order. Only when it can be clearly shown that such 
exercise interferes with the rights of others and results in 
disorder may governments interfere. 

"When properly taught and exemplified, the Christian 



religion has ever promoted law and order, advancing civiliza- 
tion and strengthening good governments." 

The debate which preceded adoption of this statement 
clearly indicated that the source of difficulty, from the 
German Lutheran and American Lutheran standpoint, 
is in the rigid prohibitive attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment, where it has assumed mandatory power, await- 
ing action by the League. 

The Eighth World's Sunday School Contention, 
in session in Tokyo, in October, with attendants repre- 
senting thirty countries, adopted resolutions affirming 
the conviction "that any conception of racial or national 
integrity that ignores the solidarity of the human race 
imperils the security of the world." Further, it was 
asserted "that any national or international policy that 
seems to discriminate in the treatment of nations and 
races engenders bitterness and is subversive of the best 
interests of mankind and inimical to the peace of the 
world." "Christian altruism must take the place of en- 
lightened self-interest, in the settlement of all interna- 
tional contentions." "A passion for righteousness is the 
moral minimum with which international relations can 
be safeguarded. World brotherhood requires an inter- 
national consciousness." "Nothing in this world is set- 
tled until it is settled right." "Spiritual sanctions must 
have a place in life, and moral mandates increasingly 
exercise their power in controlling the conduct of man- 
kind." Naturally, registration of such convictions as 
these pleased the Japanese hosts of the delegates. They 
met quite a different set of views when their delegates 
at the Paris Peace Conference endeavored to get the 
delegates who were there to declare in favor of racial 
equality. 

China's attitude toward the world just at present, 
as voiced by one of the best of her young liberals, is well 
denned, we infer, in the farewell words of Dr. V. K. 
Wellington Koo, when he left Washington in mid- 
October for London, to take up his duties there as 
Minister from China to Great Britain. He said : 

"It is, perhaps, difficult for the Chinese people to express 
in words the confidence and faith they have in the American 
people. We in China have no organized means of informing 
the world of our virtues and our progress. We have relied 
rather upon the inherent character and quality of our people 
to speak for themselves. This is, perhaps, a characteristic 
which we have in common with yourselves. We are a race 
built upon simple lines, liking work and minding our own 
business. The fundamental qualities of the Chinese people 
have been before the world for centuries. We do not radi- 
cally change. This is our strength. It has also been our 
weakness, in that we were slow to respond to the pressure 
and the new order of the west. 

"Today China, like other countries, is in heavy seas fol- 
lowing the great tempest of the World War. We are strug- 
gling to understand and face the new issues and to hold 
ourselves united against those who would undermine us in 
this period of great confusion, and estrange us from our 
friends. China is not the only country today suffering 
from internal differences, from cross-currents, and from the 
inevitable clashing of old and new thought. But this is a 
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sign of growth and progress, and must be if a wider liberty 
and understanding is to be established in China. 

"China, being a land of immense distances, is inconceiv- 
ably handicapped by her lack of communication, by her 
inadequate railway system, and by her lack of those physical 
means of communication which enable countries to sustain 
unity of thought and purpose among their peoples. Never- 
theless, the differences existing in China today are but of 
method, and therefore superficial. The fundamental char- 
acter of the Chinese is identical. It is this immeasurable 
and potential strength of 400,000,000 of people that the world 
cannot disregard, which must ultimately and inevitably 
unite and work out their common salvation. 

"We are not adepts in the use of propaganda. On the 
contrary, we have been and are today the greatest sufferer 
from this subtle agent, which takes advantage of the friction 
and the ebb and flow in domestic politics for the purpose of 
advertisement, and so exaggerates and distorts the facts 
as to lead the world to believe that we are without stability 
and that chaos and confusion are the existing order in 
China. 

"These are not facts, but in the face of this mischievous 
and persistent propaganda it is difficult for China, without 
resorting to similar methods, to present her case and hold 
the faith of the world. This war has shown, however, that 
in the last analysis nations will align themselves according 
to their inherent character. Therefore the Chinese people 
must have faith in the ultimate verdict of the world." 

Ireland's case before the court of public opinion, 
British and non-British, has been much affected by the 
death of Terence MacSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, in 
Brixton Prison, London, October 25. After seventy-four 
days of fasting, self-imposed, he ceased to be, and his 
name at once was added to the r61e of martyrs cherished 
by men of Irish race affiliations throughout the world. 
His imprisonment was based on charges of conspiracy 
against law and order and British authority in Ireland. 
His decision to die of hunger was his method of showing 
his loyalty to the Irish Republic and his refusal, if re- 
leased, to condemn the Sinn Fein tactics. London, on 
October 28, witnessed a funeral procession which in im- 
pressiveness rivaled those following the deaths of Queen 
Victoria and Kitchener. The city's press, dealing edi- 
torially with the case, was representative, in that it 
stressed his combined physical and moral fortitude shown 
in behalf of "a cause." The press of the world inter- 
preted the tragedy as more than personal and one in- 
volving the good name of the British as rulers. In the 
United States the most significant happenings coinci- 
dent with the affair were the statement of the Demo- 
cratic candidate that if elected he would bring phases 
of the Irish situation to the attention of the British 
Government and the opportunity given by Secretary of 
State Colby for a restatement by the American cham- 
pions of the Irish Republic of the claims of the latter 
to recognition by the United States. On November 11 
the Irish Home Rule Bill passed the House of Commons 
by a vote of 182 to 52, Liberal and Labor members gen- 
erally abstaining from voting. The consensus of opinion 
of most observers in Ireland and England is that the 
new legislation, if approved by the House of Lords, will 
not figure in the ultimate settlement. It has been per- 



functorily pushed through and meets none of the real 

issues. 

Affairs in Greece during the past month have been 
complicated by the death of King Constantine, October 
25, after a severe struggle for life. His death was due 
to infection caused by the bite of a pet monkey. On the 
28th the Chamber of Deputies elected Admiral P. Coun- 
douriotis as regent, and the same day the Greek Govern- 
ment, through its Minister at Berne, opened negotiations 
with the family of former King Constantine in residence 
in that city. Prince Paul, they were informed, would be 
accepted as the new king, subject to the regency, provided 
Constantine formally abdicated the throne. Whether 
this policy meets with popular approval will be indi- 
cated by the result of the parliamentary elections to be 
held in November. It is the way out of the conflict be- 
tween the royalist and the democratic factions that has 
been agreed upon by Venizelos and by the nations with 
which Greece was allied during the war. If Admiral 
Coundouriotis continues to serve as regent, there will 
be no substantial departure from the policy, military or 
civil, that Venizelos has maintained during the war and 
since. This policy has given Greece a place among the 
powers such as she has not had for centuries, one that 
substantially alters the political and naval balance of 
power in and about the Mediterranean. 

Chile's court of honor, created specially to pass 
upon the contesting claims of Arturo Alessandri and 
Luis Barros Borgono for the presidency, decided in 
favor of Alessandri by a vote of 5 to 2, and on October 1 
promulgated the decision in a formal communication to 
the Chilean people. The elections were held last June, 
and the Liberal Alliance and its candidate, Alessandri, 
claimed a victory. This being challenged by Borgono's 
backers, the Liberal Unionists, the good sense of leaders 
in both parties agreed to the creation of a court of 
honor to investigate and arbitrate. It sat for a month 
and gave the above-mentioned verdict. The finding has 
not been disputed, but, instead, it has met with prompt 
ratification by a joint session of the national legislature. 
The press of South America justifiably has pointed to 
the affair as one of the most creditable chapters in 
Chile's history, and also as a symbol of a general dis- 
position among Latin- Americans to avoid civil and 
foreign war and in ever-increasing measure to trust 
resort to judicial or arbitral methods. Citizens of the 
United States inevitably are forced by the incident to 
think of the Electoral Commission of 1877, that finally 
settled the Tilden-Hayes controversy, and the bitterness 
that both preceded and followed its creation and its 
verdict. Alessandri represents the more progressive and 
even radical elements of the Chilean electorate and is 
pledged to a reform of the national constitution, modifi- 
cation of the present parliamentary system, and a less 
centralized government, giving more rights and duties 
to the provinces. He also favors more equitable distri- 
bution of taxation. 

Commercial travelers' mutual rights, as agents 
of trade between nations, are now being defined and 
guaranteed by governments under treaty forms. On 
October 22 the United States and Argentina entered into 
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such an agreement, details of which had been finally 
fixed during Ambassador Stimson's recent visit to Wash- 
ington. The United States, within a comparatively 
brief time, has signed similar treaties with Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Venezuela, Panama, Salvador, and Guate- 
mala. This succession of compacts implies facilitation 
of Pan-American trade and indicates the type of work 
that is now falling upon foreign offices of governments, 
as nations reach out for a stabilized, standardized state 
of mutual trading. The treaty with Argentina, it should 
be noted, at her request, prohibits salesmen of liquor 
from enjoying the protective provisions of the treaty. 

Investigation of the Irish situation by a commis- 
sion of five persons named by a committee of one hun- 
dred citizens of the United States, organized upon the 
initiative of The Nation, has opened in Washington. 
The commission of seven, now taking evidence, has for 
its members Jane Addams, of Chicago ; Joseph W. Folk, 
former Governor of Missouri; Frederick C. Howe, of 
Washington, District of Columbia; James H. Maurer, 
of Harrisburg, Pa., president of Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Labor, and David I. Walsh, United States 
Federation of Labor ; Eaymond Bobbins, Alex. E. Moore, 
and David I. Walsh, United States Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. Early in the effort to constitute this tribunal 
of the citizens of one country passing upon the govern- 
mental policy of another country the British ambassa- 
dor, Sir Auckland Geddes, was informed of the plan and 
provided with copies of the literature used in creating 
the committee of one hundred. In his reply he said : 

"The British Government has more to gain than any one 
in insuring that the truth (about Ireland) is made known 
to the world. I am, however, unable to bring myself to be- 
lieve that the truth can be established until there has been a 
period of quiet in Ireland. Any inquiry undertaken just now, 
more especially any inquiry undertaken by persons without 
power to compel the production of books, papers, records, etc., 
would, in my opinion, lead to a mass of statements, un- 
supported by verifiable facts, made for propaganda pur- 
poses." 

He also announced that while Great Britain would 
take no steps against any British subject who might 
wish to give evidence before the committee, neither could 
it guarantee that reprisals would not be taken by Sinn 
Fein extremists in Ireland against persons who might 
come to Washington and give evidence against certain 
elements of the republican movement. He also said that 
while the British Government would not oppose the 
coming to Washington of witnesses resident in Ireland, 
neither would it promote their coming. 

On October 30 the commission issued a statement to 
the following effect : 

"The commission has accepted the task entrusted to it 
with the sincerest desire to improve the relations between 
the United States, Great Britain and Ireland, to obtain facts 
as to what is actually happening on Irish soil, and to dis- 
cover ways and means of offering continuing mediation if 
such ways exist. 

"Firmly believing that the present situation, if long con- 
tinued, will menace the peace of the world, and realizing 
that it has already become a domestic political issue in 



America," the statement continues, "the commission seeks 
to shed light upon what is happening in order to present an 
actual picture of the crisis to the American people, so that 
with this background constructive suggestions may arise as 
to a way out. 

"The members of the commission are unanimously of the 
belief that the friendship of the English-speaking peoples 
for one another is of such priceless value to the welfare of 
the entire world that for Americans to leave a single stone 
unturned to preserve that friendship would constitute a 
grave culpability. 

"The commission is, moreover, profoundly stirred by the 
long-continued reports of lawlessness and the wholesale 
shedding of blood in Ireland on both sides. Its members 
cannot sit by unmoved at the possibility of an outcome so 
terrible that it might easily mean the destruction of the bulk 
of the sorely harassed Irish people — a people so gifted as to 
be able to make a unique contribution to the culture and 
progress of the world; a people whose voluntary martyrs 
have begun to make the whole globe realize that the situa- 
tion of Ireland has reached a pass where brave men prefer 
death to its continuance. 

"If, in such an hour, the constitution of an unofficial com- 
mission of citizens of a friendly nation seems unusual, it is 
to be explained by the unprecedented circumstances in 
Ireland, by the fact that millions of Americans of Irish 
blood can know neither contentment nor happiness until 
peace is restored to their kin across the Atlantic, and by the 
historic American devotion to these peaceful ideals which 
but recently animated its troops in the World War. An 
American inactive in the face of the tragic events in Ire- 
land would be an American recreant to America's traditions 
and to its faith." 

The 9th German Congress op Pacifists took place 
in Braunschweig October 1 to 3. This congress, under 
the leadership of the German Peace Society, was made 
up of such organizations as the League for International 
Mediation, the German League for a League of Nations, 
the League New Fatherland, the Woman's League for 
Peace and Freedom, the German Pacifistic League of 
University Students, the League of Army Officers of the 
New Eepublic; also Catholic and Evangelical leagues, 
originating in the churches. The Peace League of the 
participants in the war and the League of the opponents 
of military service united in calling the congress. Natu- 
rally, the League of Nations was the main' theme of the 
discussions. These discussions related to three principal 
reports : First, the -League of Nations as a legal com- 
munity ; second, as an economic and working community ; 
third, as a cultural community. The following special 
topics were also discussed : The League of Nations and 
the Peace Treaty, the League of Nations and the labor 
question, the League of Nations and educational ques- 
tions. Among those appearing upon the program were 
Prof. Fr. W. Foerster, Dr. A. H. Fried, Count Harry 
Keszler, Professor Krausz, Dr. Elizabeth .Rotten, Dr. 
Hans Wehberg. The annual meeting of the German 
Peace Society was held September 30. This Congress of 
Pacifists, ere it adjourned, issued the following state- 
ment: 

"The Ninth German Pacifists' Congress is a unit in the hope 
of victory for the idea of a League of Nations, which 
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promises to free the political States of the world from the 
evils of the former system of international confusion, which 
has been exposed in all its destructiv.eness by the World 
War and the conclusions of peace. The congress does not 
reject on principle the Paris statutes for a league, despite 
the material defects certainly contained therein. The con- 
gress expects that the way in which the incompleted regula- 
tions will be worked out, if the League of Nations is only 
filled with the spirit of international relations based upon 
justice and honor, will be able to make up for many of the 
defects of the statutes. 

"The congress emphasizes, however, the necessity of trans- 
forming and amplifying the statutes themselves into an 
effective weapon of the idea of international justice, even 
against the peace treaties, which are by no means recon- 
cilable with this idea. The congress demands the extension 
of the Paris League of Nations by means of a world arbi- 
tration treaty, by means of a permanent international court 
of justice, by means of a non-partisan supreme council of 
mediation, and by means of a ban' upon compulsory military 
service, to be applied to all nations. The League of Nations 
dare not, in any form, promote organized killing. The 
congress confidently hopes that the prerequisites for the 
entry of Germany into the League of Nations will be of such 
a nature that the invitation to enter can be accepted under 
consideration of both the international and national points 
of view." 

Prance, through its Superior Council of National 
Defense, had decided against the rather numerous and 
in some respects politically powerful group of citizens 
and political leaders who wanted a shortened period of 
obligatory service in the army of tomorrow. The latter 
wanted it' to be no longer than 18 months. The Council 
decides that it must be two years, though conceding that 
if the situation in Europe improves within 18 months, 
then men now being called to the colors shall have six 
months' leave of absence. This decision of the Council 
involves a heavy drain on the treasury at a time when 
the republic is staggering to get on its feet economically. 
But the Millerand Ministry and the forces now in con- 
trol of Prance are getting more and more at odds with 
Great Britain over the reparation settlement, and they 
are preparing for action toward Germany that will be 
military as well as economic, and this without the aid 
or endorsement of the Allies; in which case, as they 
naturally argue, they will need an army maximum in its 
proportions. 

Sinking of the German fleet at Scapa Plow, 
whether by governmental orders or as an act of spite by 
naval officers, has proved a costly incident. The British 
government, together with the other parties to the Peace 
Treaty, have insisted that Germany must be penalized 
for the conduot of some of her subjects. On October 28 
the reparation commission made public the following 
decision : 

"In execution of the protocol of January 10, 1920, regard- 
ing compensation due from Germany for the sinking of the 
German fleet at Scapa Flow, the council of ambassadors de- 
cided that Germany be required to deliver forthwith 192,000 
tons of port material, and to deliver supplementary tonnage 
within thirty months, the amount and kind to be determined 
by the reparations commission. 



"The commission, after an investigation, into Germany's 
ability to carry out deliveries without interfering with her 
economic development, has fixed the supplementary tonnage 
at 83,000 tons, to include floating docks and floating cranes, 
dredges, tugs, and barges." 

Austria's plight at the present time, whether it 
be described by the Chancellor of State, in his warning 
to Europe, or by Mr. E. A. Pilene, of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, or by Rev. Arthur Judson 
Brown, of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
who has given more careful study to the state of the 
churches in Germany and in Austria than any other 
American, is pictured as terrible, whether judged physic- 
ally or morally. In rural regions the wants of the peo- 
ple's bodies are met to some degree, but in Vienna, the 
"doomed capital," neither food for the body, illumination 
for the mind, nor an anchorage for the soul is to be 
found. Dr. Brown says : 

"It is nothing less than amazing that the Peace Conference 
in Paris should have created conditions in Austria which it 
should have foreseen to be utterly impossible. There is 
absolutely no hope for Austria unless other governments 
or the League of Nations alter the political and economic 
conditions under which the people now rest, or permit them 
to unite with Germany. 

"The latter is what the Austrians want to do, for practi- 
cally all of them are Germans and speak the German lan- 
guage. The Allied governments, however, are not yet ready 
to see Germany strengthened by the addition of six millions 
of people and the territory that they hold, as it has strategic 
value. It is interesting also to note that Germany herself 
does not want Austria at present, for the simple reason that 
the addition of Austria's population and territory would 
bring with them Austria's debts and other obligations, and 
thus increase Germany's indemnities and reparations with- 
out adding corresponding financial strength. Moreover, the 
Socialistic Party in Germany and the large Protestant ele- 
ment look askance upon the proposal, because the six mil- 
lion Austrians are nearly all Roman Catholics, and union 
would therefore bring such an access of power to the Roman 
Catholics in Germany, who practically constitute a distinct 
political party, that they could probably obtain control of 
the government. 

"Accordingly, unhappy Austria, circumscribed by the Peace 
Treaty and not wanted by Germany, appears condemned 
beyond reprieve. If the Allied governments feel that they 
must adhere to their present policy, they should at least face 
the obligations which that policy entails. Austria is now 
a cancer near the heart of Europe. Even six millions of 
people can constitute a menace when they are in such a 
hopeless position as the Austrians now are. They must be 
fed and clothed, or they will inevitably become desperate 
and lawless. Either horn of the dilemma is bad for the 
rest of the world." 
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Emerson said that America spelled opportunity. The Sage 
of Concord would have enjoyed reading a book as convincing 
as this one is in defense of his thesis. Whether the America 



